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A GLASS OF ALE. 


With pictures from the plant of the Frank Jones Brewing Company, Portsmouth, N. H. 


By H. B. Colby. 


Ale is a decoction of barley to 
which is added a certain quantity of 
hops and yeast, and is then allowed to 
ferment to a given degree, when it is 
drawn off into barrels and permitted 
to age perfectly before it is ready for 
the use of the consumer. 

It has been made in some form or 
other since the very earliest ages of 
which we have any reliable record; 
for we find that the Egyptians made 
a decoction of barley which was used 
as a beverage more than five thousand 
years ago, according to the estimates 
of the most eminent Egyptologists of 
the present day. It played a most 
important part in their mythology 
and is mentioned in the ‘‘ Book of the 
Dead,’’ which is the record of the an- 
cient Egyptian kings, and which book 
is at the least five thousand years old. 


It would appear from these records 
that barley must have furnished a 
national beverage for many years be- 
fore that book’s earliest date. It is 
also related that Osiris, about 2017 B. 
C., found ‘‘barley-wine’’ in the 
Egyptian city of Pelusium; again, we 
are told, in another place, that about 
3000 B. C., in the Nile land, four 
kinds of beer were known. 

Herodotus (484 B. C.) speaks only 
of a _barley-wine known to the 
Egyptians, and even asserts that the 
grape was not found on the soil of 
Egypt. A native of Greece, where 
the grape has been cultivated since 
dim ages of the past and where wine 


.drinking was ever the universal cus- 


tom, Herodotus was plainly an entire 
stranger to the Egyptian juice of 
barley. He relates: ‘‘Their beverage 
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Private Railway in Brewery Yard 


is a wine prepared by them from bar- 
ley, there being no grapes in their 
country.’’ Pliny (23 A. D.), speak- 
ing of the Egyptian drink, says that 
it is made from grain soaked in 
water; and, as a wine-drinking Ro- 
man, he deplores the fact that so 
much skill is wasted in the production 
of so light a beverage. That it was 
made from malted grain is not alone 
shown by the various designations of 
barley, but also by the discovery of 
barley-malt in the ruins of ancient 
Egypt. In this connection we find 
no mention at all of hops, so it is 
most probable that they used pungent 
roots and certain spices for the flavors 
to suit the popular taste. 

The formulas for the making of 
barley-wine, and many variations of 
the same, were evidently carried 
gradually from one country to an- 
other, by occasional travelers and by 
the incessant invasions of warring 
armies, and in due course of time 


reached England, where its manufac- 
ture attained such absolute perfection 
of brewing that the ‘‘Ale of Merrie 
England”’ has been for many years 
the standard of quality. By the be- 
ginning of the reign of Henry II the 
English were greatly addicted to the 
use of ale. The waters of Burton- 
on-Trent began to be famous in the 
thirteenth century. The secret of 
their being so especially adapted for 
brewing purposes was first discovered 
by some monks, who have ever been 
celebrated in poetry and painting as 
good and great drinkers, and the mon- 
asteries were remarkable for the 
strength and purity of their ales, 
brewed from malt prepared by the 
monks with great care and skill. 

A record still extant and bearing 
date of 1295 (think of it), bears wit- 
ness of a re-lease of certain lands and 
tenements in the adjacent neighbor- 
hood of Wetmore to the abbot and 
convent of Burton-on-Trent at a daily 
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rental, during the life of the lessor, 
of two white loaves from the monas- 
tery, two gallons of conventual beer, 
and one penny, besides seven gallons 
of beer for the men. The brewers of 
Burton-on-Trent are more famous to- 
day than ever before. Michael 
Thomas Bass, who died in 1884, was 
noted for his industry, integrity, abil- 
ity, and public liberality (especially 
to religious and educational works). 
For thirty-three years he also repre- 
sented Derby in the British parlia- 
ment. Michael Arthur, his eldest 
son, succeeded him in the manage- 
ment of the business. His parlia- 
mentary career commenced in 1865 
and he was created a peer, under the 
title of Lord Burton, during the last 
Gladstone administration. 

Beer was brought from old Eng- 
land to New England by the passen- 
gers on the Mayflower, and we find in 
Young’s ‘‘Chronicles of the Pil- 
grims,’’ that, after a two days’ pur- 
suit of Indians on Cape Cod, they 
stood much in need of fresh water, 
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‘‘for we brought neither beer nor 
water with us from the ship, and our 
only victuals was biscuit and Holland 
cheese and a little bottle of brandy.’’ 
And later when on board ship they 
were debating as to the advisability 
of establishing a permanent settle- 
ment on Cape Cod, the same record 
says: ‘‘ We had yet some beer, butter, 
flesh, and other victuals left, which 
would quickly be all gone; and then 
we should have nothing to comfort us. 

. So in the morning, after we had 
called on God for direction, we came 
to this resolution—to go presently 
ashore again and to take a better 
view of two places which we thought 
most fitting for us; for we could not 
now take time for further search or 
consideration, our victuals being 
much spent, especially our beer, and 
it being now the 19th of December.’’ 
Later we find: ‘‘Monday, the 25th, 
1620, being Christmas day, we began 
to drink water aboard. But, at 
night, the master caused. us to have 
some beer, but on shore none at all.’’ 





Store where Ale is Matured 
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A Fioor in the Malt House 


A year later, one of the Pilgrims 
writing to a friend in England, tells 
him, in shipping goods for the colony : 
‘‘Let your casks for beer be iron- 
bound.’’ But so far as I can find out 
there is no record of the arrival of 
this beer in any kind of casks. One 
John Jenny, a brewer by trade, came 
to Plymouth in 1623, and was the 
first of the craft to arrive in New 
England; he worked a corn mill but 
it is not recorded that he ever brewed 
in the colony. The colonists of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay were more successful 
in their shipments from the old coun- 
try, for, early in 1629, the British 
Court of Assistants sent to them, on 
the Talbot, forty-five tuns of beer and 
four hundredweight of hops. Thir- 


ty quarters of malt were sent after- 


wards in another ship. Samuel 
Wentworth of Portsmouth obtained 
the first license to brew beer in New 
Hampshire in 1670, but the difficulty 
in obtaining barley caused the trade 
to languish for many years. 

In 1854 John Swindels, an English- 
man, came to Portsmouth, N. H., and 


started a brewery on Bridge St., but 
soon moved to Market St. Swindels 
was a thorough master of the art of 
brewing and made a good quality of 
ale, but he lacked the business capac- 
ity essential to success, so in 1856 he 
sold an interest in the brewery to 
Frank Jones, and in 1861 Mr. Jones 
purchased the balance of the business 
and started The Frank Jones Brew- 
ing Co., which began with an annual 
output of only five thousand three 
hundred barrels, and is to-day one of 
the largest ale and porter plants in 
the United States. 

Frank Jones was born in Barring- 
ton, September 15, 1832, and was the 
fifth of seven children of Thomas and 
Mary (Priest) Jones. Thomas Jones, 
a thrifty and well-to-do farmer of 
Barrington, was one of fourteen chil- 
dren of Peltiah Jones, a successful 
sea captain who, born in Wales and 
emigrating to this country with his 
parents in infancy (his father dying 
on the passage), was in early life 
placed by his mother in the service of 
the well-known Portsmouth navigator, 
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Captain Sheafe, by whom he was 
trained in the occupation which he 
followed for many years, becoming a 
The 
War of 1812 made navigation danger- 
and, during its progress, he 
availed himself of a favorable oppor- 
tunity to sell both ship and cargo, and 
with the proceeds purchased the farm 
in Barrington, which became known 
as the Jones homestead, and subse- 
quently came into the possession of 
Thomas, who, inheriting the Welsh 
characteristics of perseverance and 
sagacity, aided by the Seotch thrift 
and intelligence of his wife, a daugh- 
ter of Capt. Joseph Priest of Notting- 
ham, added largely to his possessions, 
and accumulated a handsome proper- 
ty for a New Hampshire farmer of 
that day. With the characteristic 
independence of the New England 
youth his sons started out early in 


ship owner as well as master. 


Ous, 


he obtained his father’s consent to 
strike out for himself and, putting his 
clothing in a bundle, he started on 
foot for Portsmouth, a city with 
which he was already somewhat 
familiar, having driven in more than 
once .with charcoal, wood, or farm 
products for the city market, in the 
disposal of which he learned his first 
lessons in trade and business life. 
Here his elder brother, Hiram, was 
already well established in the stove 
and hardware business, with several 
men in his employ, most of whom 
engaged in peddling his lighter wares 
through the surrounding towns. 
Frank went to work for his brother, 
and shortly made a contract with him 
for three years’ service, receiving a 
thousand dollars for the full time, 
most of which he spent as a peddler. 
The knowledge of human nature, and 
the varied characteristics of men, 





A Mash-t 


life to make their own way in the 
world. It was the desire of his 


parents that Frank should remain at 


home upon the farm; but the young - 


man’s ambitious spirit was not satis- 
fied in any such cireumscribed sphere 


of action. In his seventeenth year 


which he gained during his three 
years’ experience, proved of vast ad- 
vantage in his future business career. 
His father had endeavored to secure 
his return home, but his brother’s 
promise to receive him as a partner in 
the business at the expiration of the 
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A Coppe 


contract was a temptation too strong 
to be resisted. When reminded of 
. his promise, after his contract had 
expired, his brother tried to persuade 
him to continue in his employ, offer- 
ing him a cash present of one thou- 
sand dollars and a thousand dollars 
a-year for a term of five years. This, 
at that time, was a most tempting 
offer for a youth of twenty years, and 
he thought at first to accept it; but, 
upon returning to the store, after a 
brief visit to his parents, he was for- 
cibly struck with the thought that if 
his brother could afford to make him 
such an offer the business was suffi- 
ciently profitable to make an interest 
therein desirable, and he determined 
to insist on the original agreement, 





Good Yeast. 


which was accordingly carried out, 
and he became a partner with his 
brother in a large and well established 
business in January, 1853. Already 
thoroughly conversant with the prac- 
tical details of the business, he 
devoted himself thereto with all the 
energy of his nature, and the follow- 
ing autumn his brother, being in ill 
health, sold him his interest, leaving 
him, at twenty-one years of age, the 
sole proprietor. He continued the 
business with eminent success until 
1861, when he sold out, for the pur- 
pose (as we have already stated) of 
devoting his undivided energies to the 
management of the brewery. 

Under his guiding hand the busi- 
ness grew more prosperous and lucra- 
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tive, and many improvements and 
additions were projected and carried 
out by Mr. Jones. To bring and 
keep the quality of his ale up to the 
highest point of excellence was Mr. 
Jones’ object from the outset, and he 
consequently determined to produce 
his own malt. So, in 1863, the Com- 
pany built a large malt house, with a 
capacity of eighty thousand bushels. 
The business increased steadily and 
they enlarged this house in 1868; 


ter in the United States were built, 
and other improvements have since 
been made on a like scale, important 
among which should be mentioned the 
extensive bottling works erected in 
1900, and adjoining the brewery. 

A visit to the plant of this company 
will take one over an enormous acre- 
age of floor space, every bit of which 
is absolutely as neat and clean as it 
is possible to obtain by the copious 
sealdings of boiling hot water, and 





Tne Cooler 


then in 1871, to keep up with their 
orders, it was found necessary to 
build a new brew house, which was 
constructed and arranged throughout 
in the most thorough and perfect 
manner, and furnished with the best 
improved appliances known to the 
business. In 1878 a cooperage 
department was added, and the fol- 
lowing year still another and much 
larger malt house was_ erected. 
During the early eighties the largest 
cellars for the storage of ale and por- 


thorough scrubbing. Up in the top 
of one of the malt houses you will see 
great vats in which the barley is 
steeped, or soaked, in order to start 
the germinating process. In steep- 
ing, the grain swells about one fifth : 
in bulk, and one half in weight. It 
is then spread on floors and germin- 
ation begins. 

Barley is the seed of several species 
of Hordeum, and belongs to the tribe 
of grasses called by botanists Gramin- 
aceoe. It has been cultivated since 
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Fermenting Tuns 


the earliest times. Good barley 
should have a thin, clean, wrinkled 
husk, closely adhering to a plump, 
well-fed kernel, which, when broken, 
appears, white and sweet, with a germ 
full, and of a pale yellow color. It 
is, of all cereals, the best adapted for 
malting, containing more starch and 
less gluten than other grain, and 
about seven per cent. of ready-formed 
grape-sugar. Great care must be 
exercised in buying in order that the 
barley may be of even-sized grains 
and free from clay, stones, and other 
seeds. Outside of this country the 
brewer has to scour Europe, Asia, 
Africa, South America, and the Uni- 
ted States for his barley and hops; 
but the Pacific and Western states 
and the state of New York supply the 
American brewer with all that he re- 
quires. 
The maltster’s object is to obtain as 
much saccharine matter as possible, 
with the smallest loss of substance, by 


converting the starch of the barley 
into sugar, and thus preparing it for 
the brewery. As germination starts, 
the stem begins to grow under the 
husk from the same end as the root, 
but, instead of piercing the husk, 
turns around and proceeds under it 
to the other end of the grain. This 
would develop into the green leaf 
were its. progress not stopped. Best 
ales are made from malt in which the 
stem is allowed to grow to almost the 
length of the kernel and is nearly 
ready to burst through as a veritable 
sprout; at this time there will be 
found five rootlets curling from the 
end of the grain. When germination 
has reached this stage it is stopped by 
removing the barley to another room, 
having a metal floor pierced with 
many fine holes which admit a con- 
stant current of hot air, thus drying 
the grain quickly. The Frank Jones 
Co. malt houses use over four thou- 


sand bushels of barley every week. 
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The malt, being sufficiently dried, is 
then sifted, and crushed in a mill 
that resembles those used in making 
‘*roller process’’ flour, after which it 
is conveyed to the mash-tun and is 
there covered with water heated to a 
very high temperature. Good water, 
hard, and free from organic matter, 
is an absolute necessity in the brew- 
ing of good ale. The supposed value 
of the Burton waters is due to the 
fact that they are not surface waters 
at all, but are drawn from wells 
twenty to one hundred and twenty 
feet deep, supplied from springs. 
Now that is exactly the case in Ports- 
mouth, and The Frank Jones Brew- 
ery has its own auxiliary pumping 
station ready in an emergency. 

The water having been heated and 
added to the malt in the mash-tun 
(the contents of which are now 
known as ‘‘mash’’) the mash is 
drawn off into the copper; here the 


hops are added and the materials for 
the brew (now known as ‘‘wort’’) are 
ready. Hops were first used in 
brewing in the ninth’ century, and 
were introduced into England from 
Flanders. They are added to impart 
the bitter flavor and also as a preser- 
vative. A good brewer carefully 
times his brew at the proper tempera- 
ture, for too much or too little brew- 
ing is as bad for ale as for tea. The 
wort is now drawn off and rapidly 
cooled by falling in a steady stream 
over the pipes shown in the cut. 
These pipes are ice cold, being filled 
constantly by the pumps of the re- 
frigerating plant. The wort passes 
from the cooler to the fermenting 
tuns, where the yeast is added and 
fermentation at once commences. 
The yeast is a very important factor 
in brewing operations and great care 
is taken to have it pure and of the 
right formation. Microscopic exam- 























Filling Casks in Racking Room. 
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Where the Casks are Washed. 


ination is the test for this and two 
kinds are here shown. As fermen- 
tation progresses, a great mass of 
foam is thrown up to a thickness of 
some fhree feet on the top of the ale 
and is repeatedly skimmed off until 
the operation is completed, when the 
ale is drawn off into a tank of metal, 
and compressed air admitted to the 
top to force it into the casks in the 
‘‘yacking room.’’ The casks are also 
filled with air at the same pressure, so 
that as the ale comes in the air goes 
out, and there is no foaming; conse- 
quently the barrel may be filled full. 


The Frank Jones Brewing Company 
make most of the casks which they use, 
and maintain a large and well ap- 
pointed cooper shop for this purpose. 
When a cask is returned empty, it is 
carefully inspected, and, if sweet, is 
cleansed in the washing room, thor- 
oughly sealded and rinsed before re- 
filling; but if it is found to be foul, 
then it goes to the cooper shop and a 
head is taken out to cleanse the in- 
side thoroughly. 

In order that the ale in cask may 
be systematically and intelligently 
matured, stores are required in which 





Farm Teams Waiting in the Brewery Yard for Grains 
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Store for Maturing Bottled Ale 


one even temperature can be kept all 
the year round. This means that 
each store must contain a heating ap- 
paratus for use in winter and a re- 
frigerating one for use in summer. 
In these vaults are stored thousands 
of casks at the same even temperature 
every day of the year. Experience 
has proved that 54 degrees Fahr. is 
the natural temperature for the life 
of ale. There are several useful by- 
products in the process which are val- 
uable, among which are the grains 
which are bought by the farmers in 
the vicinity for feed; the spent hops, 
for manure; and screenings or skim- 
mings of barley, for chicken food. 
When the several brands of ale are 
properly matured, the casks are 
shipped to the different agents for 
sale, or else are taken to the adjoining 
bottling department and bottled for 
export or for family use. The bot- 
tling plant is equipped with the most 


modern labor-saving machinery for 
cleansing the bottles, filling, and seal- 
ing them. 

In every department of this im- 
mense brewing plant the utmost care 
is taken to the end that its product 
shall be the best that money and 
brains can produce. Cleanliness is 
the first order for every mau on the 
place, and the men in charge of the 
various operations are every one ex- 
perts. Only the best modern ma- 
chinery is used, and the buyers of the 
grain and hops to be consumed are 
searching always for the best that can 
be bought. 

The result is that most people con- 
sider Frank Jones’ Ales even supe- 
rior to the celebrated imported pro- 
ducts. The output is steadily in- 
creasing, being last year nearly a 
quarter of a million barrels, and will 
probably exceed that amount consid- 
erably the present year. 
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CHARLES 


C. HAYES. 


B.C. 


At a recent political meeting held 
in Manchester, the Democratic candi- 
date for mayor was briefly introduced 
by a man, who, after the nominee had 
made his speech of acceptance, was 
himself loudly called upon for a 
speech. The current papers said 
that he made ‘‘his usual graceful 
speech, which was composed of solid 
facts, combined in logical sequence; 
no vituperation; just a fair-minded 
presentation of facts and figures with 
which he was perfectly familiar.’’ 

This man was Charles Carrol 
Hayes, one of the leading business 
men of Manchester. 

He is a native of New London. His 
early years were spent in that beau- 
tiful country town and in Salisbury, 
where his parents moved in 1861 and 
where his father, the late Hon. John 
M. Hayes, conducted a general store 
during, and after, the Civil War. In 
1869 the family moved to Manchester, 
which has since been the residence of 
the subject of this sketch. Mr. 
Hayes obtained his education in the 
district schools of New London and 
Salisbury and the public schools of 
Manchester, graduating from the 
Manchester High school in 1875 with 
a good record for scholarship and in- 
dustry. 

After graduation he made a trip 
through the West and shortly after 


his return he entered the employ’ 


of John M. Chandler & Co., then con- 
ducting the ‘‘Old Family General 


G. M.—2 


Store,’’ known far and wide in the 
early days of Manchester under the 
management of Kidder & Chandler 
(the late distinguished Mason and 
Odd Fellow, Joseph Kidder, being the 
original head of the firm). The 
business of this firm was very exten- 
sive and it brought the young clerk 
a wide acquaintance with the farmers 
of the surrounding towns, for the 
‘Old Family Store’’ was almost a 
landmark for the farmers from miles 
around, who were accustomed to make 
it their headquarters on their trading 
trips. to Manchester. Remaining 
here about three years, Mr. Hayes 
entered into business for himself, 
purchasing a grocery store at the 
corner of Elm and Mechanic streets, 
which he conducted successfully for 
three and a half years, when he dis- 
posed of it and entered upon the real 
estate, insurance, loan, and surety 
bond business, in which he is at 
present engaged. Having his office 
at first in the Opera block, Mr. Hayes 
moved in 1894 to the magnificent, 
newly erected Kennard building, and 
in the new structure of the same 
name he has his office at the present 
time; he is also the agent for the 
building. The integrity, business 
acumen, and enterprise of Mr. Hayes 
has resulted in building up a profi- 
table and satisfactory business of a 
sterling reputation among people of 
all classes. 

Politically, Gharles C. Hayes is a 
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Democrat, and of the most sturdy 
sort, as was his father before him. 
But such is the confidence reposed in 
him by even his political opponents 
that he has always run largely ahead 
of his ticket when named for public 
office. In 1894 and again in 1896 he 
was the candidate of his party for 
mayor of Manchester against the 
popular William C. Clarke. On 
the latter occasion he polled a vote 
larger by fifty per cent. than that 
thrown for his ticket, being de- 
feated by only 700 votes when the 
average Republican majority for 
other officers was over 2,600. This 
was in the Presidential year of 1896, 
when, it will be remembered, the sil- 
ver issue contributed so largely to 
demoralize the Democratic party, and 
when the largest degree of personal 
popularity was necessary to hold the 
average Democratic strength, not to 
mention gaining votes from the oppo- 
sition. This year he has been named 
by his party for treasurer of Hills- 
borough county, and there is little 
doubt among any who know him but 
that his record will largely reduce, if 
it does not extinguish, the usual large 
Republican majority for that office. 
In the councils of his party Mr. 
Hayes is an influential figure. While 
making no aspirations to the fame of 
a ‘‘spell-binder,”’ he is a clear, logical, 
and forcible speaker, and is found on 
the platform declaring the truth as 
he sees it, with dignity and effect, 
whenever occasion requires. 

In the various bisiness concerns of 
Manchester Mr. Hayes is largely in- 
terested as a public-spirited and en- 
terprising citizen. A charter mem- 
ber of the Board of Trade, he was the 
president of that representative or- 
ganization in 1894 and 1895, and has 


been its treasurer since the death of 
the late Henry Chandler. In the 
development of the shoe industry, 
which is second among the great 
industries of Manchester, where its 
employees number several thousands, 
he is actively interested, and is treas- 
urer of the Rimmon Manufacturing 
company, owning the factory opera- 
ted by H. B. Reed & Co., and is clerk 
of the Manchester Shoe Manufactur- 
ing Co., which owns the huge build- 
ing occupied by Kimball Bros., who 
are among the largest manufacturers 
in their line in the country. Mr. 
Hayes is a stockholder in numerous 
other manufacturing enterprises on 
which the abundant prosperity of 
Manchester is founded. No project 
looking toward the advancement of 
the city of his adoption fails to secure 
his sympathetic assistance. 

It is inevitable that a man of Mr. 
Hayes’ companionable nature should 
be attracted by that form of modern 
civilization which finds its expression 
in the Fraternal Order, and he early 
became a member of the Masonic fra- 
ternity, to whose teachings there is no 
more devoted adherent in our state. 
He took the degrees, which made him 
a Master Mason, in Washington 
lodge, No. 61, in 1877, and subse- 
quently passed through the significant 
rites of Mt. Horeb Royal Arch Chap- 
ter, Adoniram Council of Royal and 
Select Masters, and Trinity Com- 
mandery, Knights Templar, of Man- 
chester. He was also advanced 
through the degrees of Edward A. 
Raymond Consistory of the Scottish 
Rite of Nashua, and received the 33d 
degree of Masonry, September 21, 
1897, at Boston, Mass. In all the 
beneficent work of this grand frater- 
nity he bears an honored and prom- 
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inent part, for he is a friend and sup- 
porter of that magnificent charity, 
the Masonic Home at Manchester, 
being at the present time a trustee of 
that institution. The offices he has 
held in the Masonie order embrace 
those of Worshipful Master of Wash- 
ington lodge, Thrice Illustrious Mas- 
ter of Adoniram Council, Eminent 
Commander of Trinity Commandery, 
Most Worshipful Grand Master of 
Masons in New Hampshire in 1894- 
95, and Right Eminent Grand Com- 
mander of the Grand Commandery, 
Knights Templar of New Hampshire 
(in 1893), of which body he is now 
Grand Treasurer. 

In addition to his Masonie con- 
nections, he is a member of Amoskeag 
grange, Patrons of Husbandry. Mr. 
Hayes early affiliated with the Bap- 
tist denomination and was president 
of the First Baptist Religious society 
of Manchester for the thirteen years 
ending in December, 1903, and was 
identified with its board for twenty 
years. 

In a thriving city like Manchester 
there is no end to the directions in 
which the activities of a public- 
spirited and energetic citizen can 
manifest themselves, and, in addition 
to the bodies already mentioned, Mr. 


/ 


Hayes holds membership in the 
Derryfield and Calumet clubs, and is 
a trustee of the Mechanics’ Savings 
bank. 

Mr. Hayes has been twice married, 
first, in 1885, to Miss Belle J. Ken- 
nard (daughter of John and Hannah 
B. Kennard), who died August 1, 
1890, leaving three children, John 
Carrol, Louise K., and Annie Belle. 
In 1900 he married Miss Carrie W. 
Anderson. They have one daughter, 
Marion. 

In all the relations of life Charles 
C. Hayes represents the best type of 
the public-spirited, conscientious cit- 
izen, and his name stands for honesty, 
conservatism, and good sense in the 
management of public and private 
affairs. Whenever he has been a 
eandidate for public office, his op- 
ponent has realized at the close of the 
canvass that there has been a contest, 
and the large votes cast for Mr. 
Hayes show clearly enough the im- 
press that his character has made 
upon the community in which he has 
lived so many years. Thoroughly 
loyal to his city and his state, true to 
his principles, to his friends and him- 
self, Charles C. Hayes deserves the 
respect in which he is held. 


ON THE TIDE. 


By Charles Henry Chesley. 


We idly drift down the marshy coves, 

And round the ledges where the breakers foam, 
The white-winged gulls fly overhead in droves 

And wildly sing our hearts: ‘‘ The sea is home.’’ 
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HISTORY AND POETRY FROM THE LIFE OF F. B. SANBORN 
OF CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS. 


CHAPTER I.—CHILDHOOD. 


At the request of the editor of the 
GRANITE MONTHLY, who desires to 
preserve and publish in this maga- 
zine all that relates to the colony and 
state where we were born, I begin 
these recollections of a long life, in 
which will be mingled many a strand 
from earlier times than ours, and 
many another life which has crossed 
mine, or flowed beside it to that wide 
ocean of Eternity, towards which 


every human existence tends, in its , 


short course through this inscrutable 
world. We are sent into it without 
our will, and we stay here a longer or 


shorter time, with no consent of our 
own, for the most part ; and the influ- 
ence of our small contribution of vital- 
ity and activity, to the infinitude of 
life around us, we can neither com- 
pute nor avoid in the final reckoning 
of human accountability. I can at 
least say that mine has never been 
consciously directed, save in the sal- 
lies of youth, towards aught but the 
good of others, as I then understood 
it ; though it may well be that what I 
thought for their best was in its effect 
far otherwise. 

My vitality, but, I hope, not my 
infant accountability, began in a brisk 
winter day, December 15, 1831, in 
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The Old B. Sanborn House 


the southwest lower room of the old 
house, built in 1743, which is repre- 
sented in the view of it herg given. 
My mother, Lydia Leavitt by her 
maiden name, was then approaching 
thirty-two, having been born at her 
father’s house, under the four elms, 
(Thomas Leavitt’s) in March, 1800, 
coincident with the new century, and 
married at the age of twenty. My 
father, Aaron Sanborn, was then 
thirty-nine (born November 26, 1793); 
and I was the fourth of his children 
who survived—an infant, his first- 
born, dying in 1820-’21. His oldest 
son, my eldest living brother, to 
whom I was much indebted for my 
early education, Charles Henry San- 
born, became a physician after many 
experiences and some adventures, and 
practised for more than forty years in 
the old township of Hampton, which 
was founded in 1638 by our earliest 
American ancestor, Reverend Stephen 
Bachiler, an Oxford graduate of 
1586, and the latest of our immediate 
line to receive a university degree, 
until 1855 and 1856, when Charles 
and I took our Harvard diplomas of 
A. B. and M. D., 270 years later 
than our clerical forefather. In 1867 
our youngest brother, Joseph Leavitt 





(In Front of Munt Hi 


Sanborn (born in October, 1843), took 
his Harvard degree. In his educa- 
tion Dr. Charles and I co-operated, 
and also his two sisters and elder 
brother, Lewis Thomas Sanborn (born 
October 11, 1834; died June 26, 1904), 
under whose particular care he was 
after my leaving New Hampshire in 
1854-'55. These sisters were Sarah 
Elizabeth (born May 23, 1823; died 
at Hampton Falls, Feb. 25, 1903) and 
Helen Maria (born March 17, 1830, 
and still living in our old home). 
Our ancestors, with the exception of 
Mr. Bachiler and his eldest grand- 
son of the Sanborn line, John, were 
all born in the first broad township of 
Hampton, including what are now 
that town and Hampton Falls, North 
Hampton, Seabrook, - Southampton, 
and a good part of Kensington. Most 
of them, excepting the second John 
Sanborn and his brother Joseph (of 
the Sanborn line) were born on the 
farm of which our old house was near 
the center, and the Benjamin San- 
born house (represented above) was 
at the western limit. Another San- 


born house stood not far from the 
barn of Dr. Sanborn’s place, and was 
long the residence of Deacon Benja- 
min, one of the first of many Hamp- 
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ton Falls deacons ; while a still older 
house, most likely of hewn logs, 
stood near the ‘‘ Pepperidge Bush,’’ 
which was a landmark for centuries, 
half way down the hill to the north- 
west, on the old Exeter road. 

The original Sanborn farm, taken 
up, as I suppose, before 1680, ad- 
joined the farm of Nathaniel Bachel- 
der, a grandson of Parson Stephen, 
now occupied (in part) by my coysin, 
Warren Brown, the historian of the 
parish and town of Hampton Falls. 
It was much more extensive than that 
lately left by my brother, Lewis, and 
seems to have reached from the cor- 
ner where the “ Old Mill Road” comes 
out upon the ‘‘ Back Road ’’ to Hamp- 
ton, westward about 220 rods, to the 
Indian hill behind the Benjamin San- 
born house, on which, traditionally, 
was the wigwam of an Indian — 
always known as ‘‘ Munt Hill,’’ mean- 


ing ‘‘Mound Hill,’’ as I fancy. 
This neighborhood center of San- 
borns, Bachelders, and Prescotts 
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was originally a blockhouse fort 
against Indian assault, then a school- 
house, and finally the meeting-house 
of 1768, here represented. One by one 
the families removed, and others came 
in (always excepting the Sanborns and 
a branch of the Bachelders), so that, 
at my birth, the neighborhood was 
made up of Sanborns in two houses, 
the Browns in two, the Lanes (a con- 
nection of the Sanborns by the mar- 
riage of Deacon Lane to my grand- 
father’s aunt, Mary Sanborn), and the 
Perkinses, Wellses, and Healeys, who 
had come upon the lands of Deacon 
Sanborn, and of the Greens and Pres- 
cotts and Cliffords gone elsewhere. 
Temporarily the parsonage was empty 
of a minister (Parson Abbot having 
gone upon his farm at Windham) 
and my uncle, Joseph, with his wife 
and two children were there, tenants 
of the parish. A few years after my 
birth they removed to what is now 
the oldest house in town—an ancient 
Cram homestead—my uncle’s wife 
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being Betsey Cram, a sister of Porter 
and Joseph Cram, who were an im- 
portant influence in my boyhood and 
youth, as will be seen. Ofthis house 
the artist presents a view in connec- 
tion with the story of my first esca- 
pade. In my native hamlet I was one 
of some twenty children--six Sanborns, 
one Sanborn-Stevens, adopted by my 
grandfather ; six Healeys, cousins of 
Mrs. Dall; three Browns, two Lanes, 
two Wellses, and one Perkins—the 
other Browns and Perkinses having 
grown up and gone into the world to 
make their way. At present there 
are but four children where the twen- 
ty-one of 1833 gamboled and went to 
school at the red or the brick school- 
house. My systematic instruction 
began in the red house, on the ridge 
leading to my Grandfather Leavitt's 
hill and meadow farm, and half way 
between his house and my father’s. 
My sisters took me there before I was 


terior of the Old Meeting-house 


four, and at the age of four and a half 
I was the pupil of dear Mary Law- 
rence, who gave me my first reward 
of merit, and bestowed on me her 
sweet smile, which I still remember. 
She was the daughter of Dr. Law- 
rence of Hampton, and taught only 
in summers—the winter schools, fre- 
quented by the big boys, requiring 
the muscles of a schoolmaster, who 
sometimes wielded the rod with manly 
vigor. I was soon transferred to the 
brick schoolhouse on the Exeter road, 
and there continued my education, 
summer and winter, till at the age of 
eleven I had begun algebra, and 
was learning a little Latin from my 
brother Charles, who read Cesar, 


Virgil, and Cicero at the age of 
twenty, self-instructed, so far as I 
know. 


But I have a few recollections 
earlier than even my alphabetical 
school years; indeed, I must have 
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had the alphabet when I went to 
Mary Lawrence; for I then read in 
words of two or three syllables, and 
could understand the pictured fables in 
the spelling-book that had superseded 
Webster’s. His ‘‘ rude boy’’ steal- 
ing apples still survived in the newer 
book, and could be seen in the coarser 
printed Webster, carefully preserved 
among other old schoolbooks in the 
garret. Of this garret I have early 
souvenirs; but one of my earliest 
recollections is of another garret, with 
very steep stairs, up which my short 
legs, at three years old, could hardly 
mount. I remember myself in a 
short plaid gown, toiling up this 
mountain pathway,along with another 
child (Arthur Godfrey, perhaps), and 
not till many years after did I recog- 
nize this same stairway in the old 
Benjamin Sanborn house, then owned 
by Cousin Nancy, in which my Aunt 
Dorothy, soon to be mentioned, was 
brought up by her grandmother as a 
companion to her younger cousin, 
early leftanorphan. Thisincident I 
place in 1835; but before that I was 
the hero of another adventure, of 
which my mother told me, for I can- 
not recall it. In 1834, when I was a 
little beyond two years and a half, if so 
much, our house was struck by light- 
ning, and the bolt ran down the big 
chimney, and diverted itself a little 
in the ‘‘ back chamber,’’ where I was 
playing alone, near the chimney. My 
sister ran up to see what had hap- 
pened to me, but I was found placidly 
playing with a stick, seated on the 
floor, and declaring that the great 
noise had been made by my pounding 
on the floor with my stick. I believed 
myself already capable of making 
some stir in the world. 

My father was one of five children 
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by the two marriages of my Grand- 
father Sanborn with two cousins 
named Blake. By the first was born 
one daughter, Dolly (shortened from 
Dorothy), who never married; by 
the second, two sons and two daugh- 
ters, of whom only the younger 
daughter, Sally, married. The two 
brothers, Joseph, named for the 
builder of the house, and Aaron (a new 
name in the family), had been diligent 
pupils in the district school, and re- 
ceived prizes for their skill in mathe- 
matics,—small American editions of 
‘*Pape’s Essay on Man,’’ to which 
his Universal Prayer was annexed. 
These, together with the ‘‘ ciphering 
books’’ that had won the prize, re- 
mained in an old chest in the west 
garret, which contained a medley of 
ancient literature. Upon these my 
thirst for reading exercised itself for 
half a dozen years,—almanacs and 
school-books, old copies of the Mew 
Hampshire Patriot of Isaac Hill, and 
more recent copies of the first Uni- 
versalist newspaper in Boston, Thomas 
Whittemore’s 7rumpet. 

But there was more solid food ina 
‘* Social Library ’’ founded by Parson 
Abbot, who had succeeded Dr. Lang- 
don as the town minister when my 
father was five years old, and induced 
his parishioners to take shares in it. 
Ordinarily it was kept in the parson- 
age, across the green from my grand- 
father’s house, where now stands the 
house, about the same size, of my 
late brother Lewis. Before I was 
eight years old I began to read those 
books, particularly ‘‘ Mavor’s Voy- 
ages’’ and ‘‘ Plutarch’s Lives,’’ the 


latter in Langhorne’s version, with 


quotations from Homer given in the 
words of Pope, and with other poetic 
passages (in the footnotes) from Dr. 
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The Old Cram House 


Johnson and his contemporaries.* For 
fiction we had the ‘‘ Popular Tales’’ 
of Miss Edgeworth and the ‘‘ Moral 
Tales’’ of Hannah More; while ser- 
mons and biographies, Goldsmith’s 
‘* Animated Nature,’’ and an occa- 
sional volume of poems,—Southey’s 
‘Joan of Arc,’’ I remember, for 
there I first saw Greek verse in the 
unknown alphabet, and the effusions 
of Colonel Humphreys and Robert 
Treat Paine. 

My Uncle Joseph, a grave and 
kindly man, who had lived for a few 
years in the parsonage after Parson 
Abbot vacated it in 1827, was now 
living, a confirmed invalid, in the old 
Cram house, here represented, and 
probably built before 1700. He died 
in December, 1836, before I was five 
years old, and his funeral sermon was 
preached by Rev. Stephen Farley, 
the father of Harriet Farley, one of 


the founders, and for years the editor, 
of the once famous Lowell Offering, 
written by factory girls, of whom 
Harriet was one. I was sent to the 
Exeter Road school in the summer 
of 1836, a mile from our house, and 
more than half a mile from my 
uncle’s; but, beguiled by some boy 
or girl, I ran up there after school, 
against the injunctions of my sister 
Helen, who had the care of me. I 
remember this incident for two rea- 
sons,—it was the only time I recall 
seeing this uncle, and I was much 
afraid of being whipped for my es- 
capade. My uncle sat in the long 
dining-room, in his sick chair, and 
spoke to me in a pleasant manner, 
while my aunt and cousins were in 
and out of the quaint old room. I 
became well acquainted with the 
house afterward, but this was the 
only time I saw my uncle init. My 
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sister Sarah, whose portrait at a 
much later date is here given, came 
up to take me home, and, I suppose, 
held out prospects of punishment by 
my father, for when I saw him, and 
he sent me to wash my feet on the 
bench at the back door, I had great 
fears that a whipping would follow. 
It did not, but my mother put her 
tired son to bed with many injunc- 
tions not to do such a thing again. 

At this time, as near as I remem- 
ber, I was a chubby boy, with long 
light hair, which my Grandmother 
Leavitt used to stroke with her soft 
hand, and call me her ‘‘ little Dr. 
Franklin.’’ I often visited her and 
my corpulent grandfather, ‘Squire 
Tom Leavitt, living in the white 
house near the hill, under the four 
elms, and with his hives of bees be- 
side the well, in full view from his 
east door, near which he sat in. his 
justice’s chair and read his news- 
papers, or heard cases brought before 
him as justice of the peace, an office 
he held by constant appointment from 
his first commission by Gov. John 
Langdon in 1805 till his death in 
1852. His three sons had married 
and left home, and two of his daugh- 
ters, my mother being the eldest; so 
that his house was kept by my Aunt 
Hannah, then about twenty, assisted 
by her mother, who soon became so 
much an invalid that she could do 
little except entertain visitors with 
her pleasant conversation. The farm 
was catried on by a hired man,—at 
first David Forsyth, a Yankee, but 
soon by a north of Ireland Scotch- 
man, John Cochrane, who remained 
for many years. 

With this pleasant homestead many 
of my most delightful recollections 
connect themselves. I was a favorite 
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with all, and allowed the range of 
the house, and the orchard, which in 
summer and autumn abounded in 
fruit. There were the bee-hives, 
from which we got delicious honey, 
and there were specialties in my 
aunt’s cooking which pleased me 
more than what I had every day at 
home. I was first carried there, so 
far as I remember, in the winter, 
with my father and mother,—I sit- 

















Sarah Elizabeth Sanborn 


ting wrapped up in the bottom of the 
sleigh,—and as we glided along, 
drawn by the horse of my own age, 
or a little older, I noticed how the 
stone walls seemed to run away back- 
wards as we passed by. Occasionally 
I spent the night at this house, and 
distinctly recall the high-post bed- 
stead, into-the luxurious featherbed 
of which I had toclimb by a chair. 


‘There, too, I met my cousins from 


Boston, half a dozen city girls and 
boys, who spent some part of their 
vacations at their grandfather’s,— 
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one of them a boy a little older than 
myself, with whom I learned to swim 
in the small stream at the foot of the 
hill. 

I was often sent to carry the news- 
paper to my political grandfather, 
who, in return, sent us his agricul- 
tural weekly, for he was a farmer 
with specialties, such as the breeding 
of Durham cattle and bee culture. 


Thomas Leavitt, Esq 


He understood the latter better than 
anybody in town, and dealt with his 
bees in a way that astonished boys, 
who did not dare to go near the hives 
for fear of being stung. In the win- 
ter he lived by an open fire in a 
Franklin stove, which came to me 
afterwards, and furnished my poet-: 
friend Ellery Channing, during the ten 
years and more that he lived in my 
house, the cheerful blaze by which he 
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preferred to sit, and in front of which 
he died in December, 1901. In the 
corner opposite the fire stood the tall 
old clock, and there was the book- 
case near by, in which I found and 
learned by heart two or three of the 
plays of Shakespeare, and from which 
I took my great-grandmother's ‘‘ Scots 
Worthies,’’ with its biographies of 
Knox and his associate Calvinists, 
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(1808 ) Hannah (Melcher) Leavitt 

and the scandalous pamphlet of 
Howie of Lochgoin, ‘‘God’s Judg- 
ments on Persecutors,’’ aimed spec- 
ially at the Stuart kings and their 
instruments of oppression in Scot- 
land. 

The poetry in our Social Library 
did not much attract me as a child, 
nor was it very good, but at a neigh- 
bor’s I found the poems of Burns, 
and my brother Charles had an Amer- 
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ican edition of Moore’s ‘‘ Melodies,’’ 
on which I feasted, as I did on a 
borrowed edition of Campbell’s poems. 
These introduced me to Walter Scott, 
and one of my own first purchases 
was a Philadelphia edition of the 
‘* Waverley Novels,’’ which I read 
at the age of twelve with the greatest 
delight. I had read the ‘* Scottish 
Chiefs’’ of Miss Porter earlier, and 
au edition of ‘‘ Don Quixote ’’ in four 
volumes, printed at Exeter in small 
type, but easily read by young eyes. 
Mrs. Radcliffe’s ‘‘Romance of the 
Forest ’’ was another novel of which 
I read the first volume only, and did 
not learn till many years after how 
the story came out, for my brother, 
at a muster-field, where books were 
sold by a peddler, bought two cop- 
ies of the first volume, supposing 
he had the whole book, and was 
never able to match them with the 
second. 

All this time I was going to the 
district school, and learning all that 
successive teachers—young women in 
summer, and young men in winter— 
could impart to a boy who took to 
studies of all kinds like a duck to 
water. From my brother Charles I had 
got a smattering of Latin before I was 
ten, and at the age of eleven, a lively 
young schoolmaster, D. W. Barber, 
began to teach me Greek in the town 
school. I learned the alphabet and 
the declension of the Greek article, 
but then my careful father declared 
me too young for that study, and I 
unwillingly gave it up. At the same 
time I was learning all the common 
activities of farming—riding the horse 
to plow and rake hay, driving oxen, 
planting and hoeing corn and pota- 
toes, raking hay and weeding the 
garden, taking care of the barn, chop- 
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ping wood, and a dozen other things 
which a boy could do. The work 
did not press, usually, and there was 
plenty of time to learn shooting, at 
first with bow and arrow and after- 
ward with guns, and for playing the 
simple games that country boys then 
understood. Baseball, for instance, 
—not then the angry and gambling 
game it has since become,—and the 
easier games of ‘‘ one old cat,’’ ‘‘ two 
old cat,’’ and ‘‘drive,’’ played with 
balls; and ‘‘truck,’’ played with a 
solid wooden wheel, rolled over the 
ground. 

In such games girls did not join; 
and the game of cricket, which has 
long prevailed in England, and in 
which girls in school now take part 
there, never was domesticated in New 
England. But there were many less 
active games in which girls in Hamp- 
ton Falls participated. Such were 
“Hy Spy,’’ a hiding sport, where 
one boy or girl stood at a tree, the 
side of a building, or elsewhere, with 
eyes covered, while the rest of the 
children sought hiding places during 
the half minute that the spy was 
counting a hundred. Then they were 
searched for, and when seen the one 
who was “‘it’’ called out, ‘‘I spy,’’ 
and both ran for the ‘‘ gool,’’ which 
was the tree, etc., where the spy had 
stood. If the spy got there first, or 
touched the one espied, he or she 
was ‘‘it,’’ and the game took a new 
turn. This word ‘‘ gool’’ for ‘‘goal,’’ 
figured in another game, called indif- 
ferently ‘‘gool,’’’ ‘‘tag,’’ or ‘‘co- 
ram ;’’ in this two spots were marked 
and called ‘‘gools,’’ between which 
the children must run, and could be 
‘*tagged’’ or touched anywhere off 
the gools. To decide who should be 
the first catcher in such sports, a 
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mystic rhyme was recited ; sometimes 
this : 

Eena, meena, mona mike, 

Pestalahni, bony, strike, 

Huldy, guldy, Boo! 

A child was pointed at with each 
word, and the first catcher was the 
one on whom the fatal ‘‘ Boo’’ fell. 
Another and more elaborate incanta- 
tion was this: 

Wier, brier, limber lock, 

Five mice all in a flock 

Sit by the spring, and sing 

O-U-T! 

The last letter fell to the one who was 
to be “‘it’’ in any game. Still 
another rhyme began, 


Intery, mintery, cutery corn, 
Apple-seed, apple-thorn, 


to which the rhyme just cited could 
be added. In other games, like 
‘‘Thread the Needle’’ or kissing 
games, these rhymes were chanted by 
the little girls, who had better notions 
of song than the boys,— 

Uncle John is very sick, 

What will you please to give him ? 
Three good wishes, 


Three good kisses, 
And a pint of ginger. 


Or else this,— 


William Healey, so they say, 

Goes a-courting night and day, 

Sword and pistol by his side, 

And Fanny Brown shall be his bride. 
In each case the boy was to catch the 
girl and kiss her if he could. In 
‘*’Thread the Needle,’’ which, like 
most of these sports, was very ancient 
and traditional, like these rhymes 
(though the latter had been much 
changed in passing from one genera- 
tion to another, never being written 
down), the boys and girls formed an 
alley by standing opposite and holding 
hands above the head of the girl who 
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walked down this laughing alley, as 
this verse was chanted— 
This needle’s eye no one can pass, 
The thread it runs so true ; 


It has caught many a pretty fair lass, 
And now it has caught you. 


At which last word the linked arms 
of the last couple dropped down over 
the head of the last girl, and she was 
subject to be kissed by the boy of that 
couple. These sports indicate how 
early the natural relation of the two 
sexes began to show itself in the sim- 
ple community ; for the boys and girls 
who taught me to play them could 
not have been more than seven years 
old when I learned the rhymes. A 
little later came the sedentary games 
for long evenings,—checkers, morrice 
(which we called ‘‘ moral’’), fox-and- 
geese, and the simplest forms of card- 
playing. Chess came in later, and I 
was twelve at least when I learned 
that game of skill from the minister's 
son in the parsonage across the green 
Whist came about the same time with 
chess, and was diligently pursued for 
several winters, the boys meeting 
round at each other’s houses and 
playing in the family sitting-room, 
under the eyes of the older people. 
This, in my case, was the ‘‘ clock 
room,’’ where still stands the tall 
clock, one hundred and thirty years 
old now, which was made by Daniel 
Balch of Newburyport, and has kept 
good time for five generations of San- 
borns in the same corner. In other 
houses we played in the long kitchen, 
which was apt to be the family sitting- 
room in winter, because better heated 
than the rest of the house, before air- 
tight stoves or furnaces came into 
use. The parlor, or ‘‘ best room," 
was seldom opened to the children, 
except when ‘‘company’’ came to 
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dinner or tea, or for the ‘‘ nooning’”’ 
on Sundays, at which time our house, 
being near the church, became the 
resort of .cousins, aunts, and distant 
parishioners. 

Already in my early boyhood, or 
before, had begun that religious dis- 
integration which gradually changed 
the ancient unity of the town or par- 
ish into a group of warring sects, dis- 
puting more or less zealously about 
infant baptism, original sin, eternal 
punishment, the and the 
other points of contention among be- 
lievers nominally Christian, and more 
or less accepting the Bible as the lit- 
eral word of God, both Old and New 
Testaments. 


Trinity, 


The last town clergyman who held 
the whole population together around 
his tall pulpit in Hampton Falls, was 
Dr. Samuel Langdon, who came there 
from the presidency of Harvard uni- 
versity in 1780, shaking off the dust 
of that ungrateful ‘‘society,’’ as he 
termed it, and burdened with the 
debts contracted in the service of the 
clergy and people of Massachusetts, 
which the new commonwealth for sev- 
eral years neglected to pay, and never 
did pay in full. He was the most 
learned person who ever lived and 
died in the town, and one of the most 
useful ; though his immediate succes- 
sor, Rev. Jacob Abbot, who succeeded 
him as my grandfather’s nearest 
neighbor, served the community 
longer, and with rather more of the 
modern spirit. Dr. Langdon was of 
the later eighteenth century, parson 
Abbot of the earlier nineteenth; both 
liberal, philanthropic, and devoted to 
good literature. 

Before Dr. Langdon’s death, in 
November, 1797, the revolting Bap- 
tists had begun to secede from the 
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orthodox Congregationalists in other 
towns, but hardly in Hampton Falls ; 
while the Quakers, much more numer- 
ous then, in the towns which made up 
old Hampton, than they are now, or 
have been in my time, had long ab- 
sented themselves from the parish 
meeting-houses. 

Dr. Langdon brought together in 
the church edifice, near his parson- 
age, more than seventy families, and 
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Doctor Langdon's Headstone in Hampton Falls. 


must have had, on pleasant Sundays, 
if the weather was not too freezing for 
the unwarmed house, at least three 
hundred hearers for his learned ser- 
mons, expounding Romans or Reve- 
lations. But it was rumored that he 
was no Calvinist ; and if he chose his 
successor, as probably he did, he must 
have known that young Mr. Abbot 
was Arminian, and did not insist on 
endless damnation for a majority of 
his parishioners. At any rate, such 
proved to be the fact, and very soon 
the Baptists began to hold meetings 
by themselves, and protest against 
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the ministerial tax collected by the 
town authority and paid over to par- 
son Abbot. A wealthy family of 
Browns led off in this secession, which 
in course of twenty years again di- 
vided, the original seceders calling 
themselves ‘‘Christian ’’ Baptists, and 
leaving the Calvinists to organize a 
church later at the ‘‘ Hill’’ (as the 
small village was called), and to con- 
nect it with a special school, main- 
tained by Baptists and known, during 
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or twenty years. My other grand- 
father, Sanborn, and his elder son, 
Joseph, also joined this society, and 
the latter was its treasurer in 1832, 
when the town’s property in the par- 
sonage lands was sold, and the money 
(about $3,000) divided between the 
four societies then existing. Some- 
thing more than a fifth part went to 
. the Universalists, and the rest was 
divided almost equally between the 
still united Congregationalists and the 
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the twenty-odd years of its existence, 
as ‘‘ Rockingham Academy.’’ 

The secession of the Freewill or 
Christian Baptists took place in 1805, 
and included several who took that 
mode of signifying their general dis- 
sent from the ‘‘standing order’’ of 
New England churches, without at- 
taching any special significance to the 
rite of baptism. Among these was 
my grandfather Leavitt, who, ten 
years later, headed a movement for a 
Universalist society in the town, to 
which he and his son-in-law, my 
father, attached themselves for a dozen 
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two Baptist churches, the Christians 
getting more than twice as much as 
the “ Calvin-Baptists.”” Now, seventy 
years later, the Universalists have 
merged in the Unitarians, the two 
Baptist societies mostly in the Calvin- 
ists, while the Congregationalists 
have divided into Unitarian and Trin- 
itarian, neither of them strong socie- 
ties. In my boyhood the Universal- 
ists had ceased to hold meetings, and 
their church library had been divided 
among the members, my father re- 
ceiving as his share a two-volume 
history of Universalism, a Life of John 
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Murray (the Irish Methodist who first 
preached universal salvation in Rock- 
ingham county), and the sermons of 
Elhanan Winchester, a ‘‘ Restoration- 
ist’’; who, after preaching in New 
England awhile went over to London 
and founded what became the Fins- 
bury Square Chapel, where W. J. 
Fox, and after him my friend, Mon- 
cure Conway, preached for long years. 

There were other books from this 
source; but these attracted my boy- 
ish interest, and by reading them 

-never having heard a sermon on the 
subject—I became, at the age of nine, 
a convinced Universalist. But I con- 
tinued to frequent other churohes,— 
the Unitarian, near home, and the 
Christian Baptists where now the 
town library is. Inthe former I heard 
good preaching, by educated men, 
whose books I had read, or was to 
read. Among the Baptists I heard 
spontaneous religious utterances, 
oftentimes from women; while their 
ministers, or ‘‘ elders,’’ were without 
much education, but often of good 
natural eloquence. At home I had 
read the Bible from earliest years, so 
that I could perhaps have said at the 
age of twelve that I had read all its 
books through twice; of course with- 
out much understanding of the mys- 
tical or theological parts. 

To a certain degree, these sec- 
tarian divisions in religion repre- 
sented political opinions also. The 
‘‘standing order’’ of Congregation- 
alists had been patriots in the Revo- 
lution, Federalists under Washing- 
ton and Adams, and had become 
‘*Whigs’’ under the classification 
that I first remember. The seced- 
ing sects, therefore, being at variance 
with the parish ministers, took an 
opposite side in politics; as the Or- 
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thodox were Federalists, the Baptists, 
Methodists, and Universalists became 
Jeffersonian Democrats,—in my time 
followers of Jackson and Van Buren. 
Thus, in Hampton Falls, until the 
Texas question made an issue among 
these Democrats, the Christian Bap- 
tists and Universalists, and some of 
the Unitarians, were mostly Demo- 
crats, while the Calvinists and most 
of the Unitarians were Whigs, and 
supported Harrison in the first presi- 
dential election that I remember. 
Even in 1839, at the age of seven, I 
was taking an interest in politics, as 
my father, grandfather, and elder 
brother did. Charles, afterwards Dr. 
Sanborn, subscribed, in his eighteenth 
year, to the Congressional Globe, of 
the elder Blair, and in that quarto 
record of congressional proceedings I 
became familiar with the names of 
all the senators and congressmen, 
and knew to which party they be- 
longed. I even recall, though I was 
but little more than seven, the ex- 
citement caused by the shooting of 
Cilley, Hawthorne’s classmate, a 
Maine congressman, by Graves of 
Kentucky, in a quarrel originating 
with Colonel Webb of the Mew York 
Courier and Enquirer; and I fol- 
lowed with interest the contest for 
the speakership in December, 1839, 
which ended with the election of 
Hunter of Virginia. 

Then came on the noisy log-cabin 
campaign between Van Buren in 
power, but burdened with the lack 
of prosperity in the country, and 
Harrison, a military candidate (who 
united in his rather insignificant per- 
son, the elements of general discon- 
tent), and the powerful leaders of 
the capitalist party of Whigs, such 
as Webster and Clay, Wilson of New 
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Hampshire, and Evans of Maine. 
Knowing nothing of the principles 
involved (if there were any) I was a 
warm partisan of Van Buren, while 
the two sons of the new Unitarian 
minister in the parsonage, Charles 
and Henry Shaw, were ardent 
Whigs. With Henry I had a bet 
pending on the result,—no less than 
the old ‘‘fourpence ha’ penny,’’ 
valued at six cents and a quarter, in 
those days of Spanish and Mexican 
coins. I lost the bet, of course, but 
my exultation was great the next 
summer, when Tyler of Virginia, the 
accidental president, vetoed the cur- 
rency and tariff bills of Henry Clay, 
divided his party, and let the Demo- 
crats come into power in the next 
congress,—even carrying Massachu- 
setts, or a good part of it. New 
Hampshire valiantly supported Van 
Buren, who, on the currency and 
tariff questions, was right, as I now 
view it, and steadily sent a solid 
Democratic delegation to congress, 
in both branches. 

I saw little of the leaders in these 
party contests, but Moses Norris, 
who went to congress in 1843, was a 
nephew of my Grandfather Leavitt, 
and I remember seeing him in the 
winter of 1842—’43, when he was a 
candidate, coming to our door in his 
uncle’s sleigh to make a callon my 
mother. It must have been in the 
summer of 1843 that I first saw his 
associate, Franklin Pierce, afterwards 
president, and I remember distinctly 
how he looked and was dressed. It 
was in the court house at Exeter, 
where a criminal trial was going on, 
and Pierce had come down from 
Concord to defend Sam George, a 
wild youth of Seabrook, who was 
charged with burning his uncle's 
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barn. Of the merits in the case I 
know nothing, and it is possible that 
Pierce, who was district attorney for 
New Hampshire about that time, 
may have been prosecuting George 
in the United States court, but I 
think not. All that I recall is the 
elegant figure and pleasing face of 
the leading Democrat of the state 
then, and for a dozen years more. 
He was wearing the fashionable dress 
of the period, remembered now 
chiefly because Webster gave it a 
dignity,—the blue coat with brass 
buttons and the nankeen trousers 
strapped over the slender boot. His 
aspect+was what Hawthorne after- 
wards described in his campaign life 
of General Pierce: ‘‘ vivacious, slen- 
der, of a fair complexion, with light 
hair that had a curl in it; his cheer- 
fulness made a kind of sunshine, yet, 
with all the invariable gentleness of 
his demeanor, he perfectly gave the 
impression of a high and fearless 
spirit.’’ Norris was of another 
make, tall and large and dark, of 
strength almost gigantic, and 
naturally a leader, without the 
graces of leadership. Neither of 
them get full credit now for their 
talents, because they were exerted 
in the cause of human slavery, 
its extension and perpetuation, yet 
both were men of great humanity, 
who would rather doa generous ac- 
tion than a cruel one. 

The contest over the slavery ques- 
tion in New Hampshire began in the 
winter of 1844-45, and in my very 
neighborhood, for it was the Demo- 
cratic member of congress from 
Rockingham and Strafford, John P. 
Hale of Dover, who revolted against 
the dictation of Pierce, Atherton, 
and Norris in regard to the annexa- 
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tion of Texas. New Hampshire had 
declared against slavery in 1820, 
when both political parties had 
united in passing resolutions in the 
state legislature, declaring slavery 
wrong and inconsistent with demo- 
cratic institutions. The annexation of 
Texas was favored chiefly by the slave- 
holders and their political allies, and 
the extension and protection of slavery 
was sought to be guaranteed by this 
expansion of our territory, at the risk 
of war with Mexico. The New 
Hampshire Democrats, following the 
lead of Van Buren, had passed reso- 
lutions against annexation, but the 
South had carried its point in 1844, 
nominated a Tennessee slaveholder 
for president, rejecting Van Buren, 
and their national platform favored 
annexing Texas. Mr. Hale, who 
had been nominated by the Demo- 
crats for reélection to congress, came 
out with a letter explaining his vote 
against annexation. 

The ‘‘Concord Regency,’’ headed 
by Pierce, demanded that he should 
be dropped from the general ticket 
and another man nominated. When 
this was done, a few men in Exeter, 
Portsmouth, the Hamptons, and that 
neighborhood, called a public meet- 
ing, which took place at Exeter in 
February, 1845, and declared that 
‘*Independent Democrats’’ would 
support Hale. They did so, to such 
an extent that Woodbury, the sub- 
stituted nominee, could not be 
elected, and there was a vacancy in 
the delegation till a coalition of 
Whigs and Independents carried the 
state in the election of 1846. 

This contest brought my brother 
Charles, then twenty-three years old, 
into political activity, and made him 
one of the younger leaders of the In- 
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dependent Democracy in that part of 
New Hampshire. He had till then 
been occupied wholly with farm 
labors or with teaching, but had been 
a wide reader of political and social 
literature, and had many friends and 
followers in the towns where he was 
known. ’ 
Though but thirteen years old, I 
sympathized entirely with him in his 
views. I had been much indebted 
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to him for aiding my education, out 
of school, and teaching me much in 
the use of tools and the art of shoot- 
ing, in both of which he had made 
himself more expert than I ever be- 
came. He was a good cabinet 
maker, _self-instructed, a good 
draughtsman, and in other ways 
handy, which I was not, though 
willing to learn. He had taught 
-himself Latin and French, and other- 
wise had qualified himself beyond 
what was common among the youth 
of his time and place; and he had 
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an ambition, afterwards gratified, to 
practice a profession. His experi- 
ences of the heart had been unhap- 
py; the sweet girl to whom he was 
attached having died before they 
could be married. 

In 1846 he became an assistant in 
the office of the anti-slavery secretary 
of state in Concord, and also aided 
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in editing the party newspaper, the 
Independent Democrat, which did 
much to turn New Hampshire from 
the pro-slavery Democracy to what 
was afterwards organized as the Re- 
publican party. 

His portrait, here engraved, was 
taken in Concord at that time. It 
represents him at the age of (nearly) 
twenty-five, seriously handsome, and 
much resembling his mother’s family, 
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the Leavitts. My own first portrait 
was taken three years later, when I 
was seventeen, and both were called 
good likenesses at the time. 

It will be seen that the portrait 
above is that of a scholar, or, per- 
chance, a poet, rather than a finan- 
cier. My finances up to the age of 
seventeen were slender, and were 
chiefly expended for books or maga- 
zines. They were derived from small 
payments made to me for small labors 
on the neighboring farms, or the care 
of Widow Perkins’ barn and wood- 
shed; which I had for the most part 
until I entered college. To this were 
added small tips from visiting cousins 
or other persons who shared the am- 
ple hospitalities of my father and 
my two grandfathers; and the sales 
which I occasionally made of walnuts 
gathered in October. When in my 
twelfth year I visited Boston for the 
first time, my pocket money must 
have been supplied by my father; 
and was expended in part for an 
American edition of ‘‘ Hudibras,’’ 
which I bought at a book-stall near 
the Faneuil Hall market. I had 
made the acquaintance of this hu- 
morous poem by some citations in 
‘*Newman’s Rhetoric’’; but was 
much disappointed in the story, 
which seemed to me, after ‘‘ Don 
Quixote,’’ flat and tiresome. On this 
visit I saw Adelaide Phillips (sub- 
sequently a famous singer) in a 
child’s part at the Boston Museum, 
long owned by Moses Kimball who 
was my associate in later years. 


[To be 


ontinued. 
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ROBERTS OF 


BERWICK, MAINE. 


By John Seales. 


Col. James Roberts was the son of 
Joshua and Ruth (Smith) Roberts. 
He was born in Berwick, Me., 31 
May, 1745. His father came to Ber- 
wick from York, where he was born 
and his ancestors had lived for sev- 
eral generations. His mother was 
the daughter of John and Elizabeth 
Smith of Berwick. It is not known 
that he was any relation to the Rob- 
erts family of Dover. 

When a boy, James Roberts was a 
pupil of the famous schoolmaster, 
John Sullivan of Somersworth, and 
a schoolmate of John Sullivan, the 
distinguished general in the Revolu- 
tionary War, and of James Sullivan, 
governor of Massachusetts. Under 
the instruction of such a teacher, Mr. 
Roberts must have acquired a good 
education for that period. When he 
was twenty-two years old he married 
Martha Woodsum (9 July, 1767), and 
to them were born several children. 
The eldest of these, Mary, born 12 
May, 1769, married Thomas Went- 
worth, 16 Feb., 1790; and their Mar- 
tha, born 4 April, 1795, married John 
Ham of Dover (second wife), 14 May, 
1837. Their only son is John Thom- 
as Wentworth Ham of Dover, N. H., 
who was born 1 July, 1838. 

The battles of Lexington and Con- 
cord were fought 19 April, 1775. 
The news of this affair reached Ber- 
wick the next day and of course 
caused great excitement. All the 
able-bodied men were anxious to vol- 


unteer to form companies to march 
to Boston at once, but of course it 
required some little time to organize 
and equip the men. The second Pro- 
vincial Congress of Massachusetts 
issued a call, 23 April, 1775, for 
troops, and York county, in which is 
Berwick, responded promptly and 
raised the first regiment of foot sol- 
diers that was furnished by the dis- 
trict of Maine, then under Massachu- 
setts rule. The town of Berwick 
raised two companies of 64 men each 
for this regiment. This shows the 
patriotic spirit that prevailed in the 
town. 

One of these companies was com- 
manded by Ebenezer Sullivan, the 
youngest son of Master John Sullivan 
and brother of the general. The 
other company was commanded by 
Philip Hubbard, and James Roberts, 
who was his second lieutenant, was 
very efficient and active in enlisting 
men for the company, which, when 
completely organized, was as follows: 
Capt. Pome HusBarD’s CoMPANY. 
Col. James Scammon’s Regiment of 


Foot, York County, District of 
Maine. 

Captain Hubbard was com- 
missioned June 2, 1775, and his 


descendants still have the original 
document. When he entered the 


_ service he was about fifty-seven years 


old and had had considerable expe- 
rience in the French and Indian 
wars. The following is the muster 
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roll of the company, with time of en- 
listment, under command of Captain 
Hubbard, in August, 1775: 


Philip Hubbard, Captain, Berwick ; 
May 2. 

Jedediah Goodwin, 1st Lieut., Ber- 
wick; May 2. 

James Roberts, 2d Lieut., Berwick ; 
May 2. 

Simeon Lord, Sergt., Berwick; May 
9 

Joshua Nason, Sergt., Berwick; 
May 2. 

Richard Plummer, Sergt., Berwick ; 
May 2. 

Tristram Fall, Sergt., Berwick; 
May 2. 

Samuel Hubbard, Corporal, Ber- 
wick; May 2. 

Freethy Spencer, Corporal, Ber- 
wick; May 5. 

Samuel Worcester, Corporal, Ber- 
wick; May 5. 

Joseph Hubbard, Corporal, Ber- 
wick; May 5. 

Samuel Stevens, Drummer, Leba- 
non; May 20. 

Privates : 


Moses Hubbard, Berwick; May 5. 
Aaron Goodwin, Berwick, May 5. 
Moses Spencer, Berwick; May 5. 
John Shorey, Berwick; May 5. 
Benj. Row, Berwick; May 5. 
Daniel Lord, Berwick; May 5. 
Stephen Wood, Berwick, May 5. 
Daniel Hubbard, Berwick; May 5. 
Jeremiah Lord, Berwick; May 5. 
Wm. Stone, Berwick; May 5. 
Daniel Grant, Berwick; May 5. 
James Wentworth, Rochester; May 
5. 
Richard Perkins, Lebanon; May 5. 
Benjamin Horsham, Berwick; May 
5. 
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Elisha James, Lebanon; May 5. 
Wm. Davis, Berwick; May 5. 
Benj. Goodwin, Berwick; May 5. 
James Grant, Berwick; May 5. 
Daniel Wadlin, Berwick, May 5. 
Bartholomew Nason, Berwick; May 
8. 
Ichabod Smith, Berwick; May 8. 
Abel Getchell, Berwick; May 8. 
Walter Abbott, Berwick; May 8. 
Morrill Hobbs, Berwick; May 8. 
Benj. Weymouth, Berwick; May 8. 
Theophilus Abbott, Berwick; May 
8. 
Daniel Abbott, Berwick; May 8. 
Simeon Lord, Jr., Berwick; May 8. 
Aaron Hubbard, Berwick; May 8. 
Moses Courson, Lebanon; May 15. 
Dodifer Garland, Rochester; May 
15. 
Jonathan Garland, Rochester; May 
15. 
Nathaniel Blewett, Berwick; May 
15. 
Daniel Hodgdon, Berwick; May 15. 
Moses How, Berwick; May 15. 
John Davis, Berwick; May 15. 
Ralph Farnum, Lebanon; May 15. 
Thomas Downs, Berwick; May 15. 
Londrast Hearst, Berwick; May 15. 
John Pugsley, Berwick; May 20. 
Francis Peirce, Berwick; May 20. 
James Smith, Berwick; May 20. 
Ichabod Downs, Berwick; May 20. 
John Cousens, Berwick; May 20. 
Jonathan Buroughs, Berwick; May 
20. 
Paul Welch, Berwick; May 20. 
John Peirce, Berwick; May 20. 
Joseph Goodwin, Berwick; May 20. 
Gilbert Perkins, Lebanon; June 28. 
Silas White, Lebanon; Aug. 12. 
Moses Lord, Berwick; July 11. 
Philip Hubbard, Jr., Berwick; July 
20. 
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The original roll, from which the 
above was copied, is in the Massa- 
chusetts Archives, Vol. 15, page 33. 
Total, 64 men. All had guns and 
all but one were supplied by them- 
selves. Only twenty-four cartridge 
boxes returned in the company and no 
bayonets. 

There is one remarkable and note- 
worthy fact in connection with this 
company, and that is that Ralph Far- 
num (Farnham) of Lebanon, who 
enlisted May 15, was the last survivor 
of the soldiers who participated in the 
battle of Bunker Hill. He lived to 
be one hundred and two years old 
and visited Boston and Bunker Hill 
after he had passed the century 
mark. He was received with great 
honors all along his journey. 

Colonel Scammon’s regiment 
marched to Cambridge in companies, 
one following another, because it was 
not possible for the taverns along the 
line of march to accommodate a regi- 
ment at one time, and the men had 
not the outfit for camping by the way. 
Captain Hubbard’s company was 
the first to start on the journey. 
Each man had armed and equipped 
himself with gun, powder, bullets, and 
all that was deemed necessary to en- 
gage in fighting the British army. As 
a matter of fact the dress and equip- 
ments were picturesque rather than 
uniform. The housewives did not 
all use the same dyestuff in coloring 
the cloth, nor the tailors the same cut 
in making the garments; but all had 
the same uniform courage and desire 
to defend the rights and to preserve 
the liberties. None but the officers 
wore uniforms. 
the line of march pursued by Captain 
Hubbard’s company. 


The following is‘ 


The point of rendezvous was Ber- 
wick, now South Berwick, and all 
had gathered there by Saturday 
night, June 3. It is not recorded 
what they did on Sunday, but they 
started on the march at sunrise Mon- 
day morning, June 5, and reached 
Hanson’s tavern in Dover in season 
for an early breakfast, and the pro- 
prietor had everything ready to en- 
tertain the sixty-four men when they 
arrived. This tavern was what is 
now called the old Dover hotel, and 
is owned by the Misses Woodman. It 
stands at the ‘‘Corner,’’ at the junc- 
tion of Hanson street and Central 
avenue. 

From here they marched to Dur- 
ham and halted for dinner at Win- 
born Adams’ tavern at the Falls. 
This hostelry stood on the hill on the 
east side of ‘‘Oyster River freshet,’’ 
and nearly south of where the Sulli- 
van monument now stands. Mr. 
Adams was then in the army and was 
later colonel of a regiment. His 
wife, the mistress of the house, was 
the daughter of Israel Bartlett of 
Nottingham, and sister of Col. Thom- 
as Bartlett, one of the distinguished 
men of New Hampshire in the Revo- 
lution. After dinner they marched 
to Newmarket and put up at Doe’s 
tavern for the night. That place 
was a small village then. Just 
where the tavern stood I do not know, 
but it was somewhere near the falls. 
The reader, who has a lively imagin- 
ation and has had experience in feed- 
ing and providing otherwise for a 
crowd of lively and hungry men, can 
easily see what ‘‘mine host’’ Doe and 
his wife had to do to meet the wants 
of that occasion. 

Tuesday, June 6, they left at sun- 
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rise and marched to Exeter before 
breakfast, where they halted at Gid- 
ding’s tavern and partook of the re- 
freshments that were all ready for 
them, the proprietor having been 
duly notified of the time they would 
arrive. Resuming the march they 
reached Parsons’ tavern in Kingston 
and halted for dinner. The journey 
of the day was completed at Sawyer’s 
tavern in Plaistow, where they lodged 
for the night. 

Wednesday, June 7, they were out 
of bed at daybreak and at sunrise be- 
gan their march to Haverhill, having 
first partaken of liquid refreshments, 
the common beverage of that period. 
At Haverhill they breakfasted at 
Greenleaf’s tavern. A heavy and vio- 
lent thunder shower came up while 
they were eating and delayed their 
crossing the Merrimack till noon, 
hence Mr. Greenleaf had to furnish 
dinner for them. They crossed the 
river and reached Stevens’ tavern in 
Andover about sunset, where they 
rested for the night. As they neared 
the seat of war the rumors of what 
had happened and was expected soon 
to occur grew thick and interesting, 
and kept the men talking till the old 
god Somnus called them to sleep. 

Thursday, June 8, found them up 
and on the march at sunrise for Bal- 
lardvale, where they took breakfast 
at Deacon Ballard’s tavern. In the 
forenoon they marched to Wyman’s 
tavern in Woburn, where dinner was 
served. In the afternoon they reached 
Wetherby’s tavern, in what is now 
Arlington, and. encamped for the 
night. 

Friday, June 9, they marched to 
Cambridge and were ordered to en- 
camp near General Washington’s 
headquarters, of a later date the his- 
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toric Longfellow house. Thus, these 
patriots had been four daysin travel- 
ing about seventy-five miles, over 
rouchroads,each mancarrying hisown 
baggage. They were paid one penny 
a mile, and free board at the taverns. 
The other companies follow in the 
same route from all points in York 
county, Me. So the regiment was 
well in camp before the affair at 
Bunker Hill, in which it took part. 

On the day of the battle, June 17, 
Colonel Scammon’s regiment had to 
march to Lechemere Point, East Cam- 
bridge, opposite Charlestown. No 
sooner had he reached there than he 
was ordered to ‘‘Cobble Hill,’’ later 
the site of the McLean Asylum. From 
there, just after the noon hour, he 
was ordered to take his regiment 
across Charlestown Neck to Bunker 
Hill to join in the engagement against 
the British. As they crossed the 
Neck they were subjected to a severe 
cross-fire from the British gunboats 
in the rivers on each side; but his 
men did not flinch or halt in the 
march through shot and shell. Some 
of the men had seen service and had 
been under fire in the French and In- 
dian wars, but most of them were 
smelling an enemy’s powder for the 
first time as they crossed that narrow 
neck of land. Lieutenant James 
Roberts here had his first experience 
in war, and was one of the bravest of 
the brave. The record says that when 
they were in the hottest and most 
dangerous of this cross-fire Colonel 
Seammon shouted to his men: ‘‘Come 
on, my Yorkshire lads! Let us show 
our bravery!’’ The men responded 
heartily ; they went on, and they did 
show their bravery all right in the 
thickest of the fight. 

After the battle they returned to 
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Cambridge and resumed their camp 
duties near General Washington’s 
headquarters, engaged in the siege of 
Boston. This regiment was a part of 
the besieging army of 17,000 men, 
who were encamped in a semi-circle 
around that town. They lived in all 
sorts of habitations, a few tents, but 
mostly log-huts. Cambridge was a 
village of 1,500 inhabitants with only 
a few large houses like Washington’s 
headquarters. It was not a part of 
the siege to attack the British in Bos- 
ton, but to keep them from getting 
out of it by any other way than by 
their fleet which filled the harbor. 
Washington expected they would 
come out and attack him at any time, 
night or day, so he had his men at all 
times prepared to defend themselves 
against any sudden sally that might 
be made. This was the kind of work 
that Lieutenant Roberts and his men 
had to do, day by day, during the 
siege. 

The regiment had left York county 
in such haste that the officers had had 
no time in which to get their commis- 
sions, but that proved to be all the 
more fortunate for them, as_ they 
finally got their papers signed by 
Washington himself, instead of the 
Massachusetts officials. It is said 
that Lieutenant Roberts’ commission 
is still in existence with some one of 
his descendants. Of course whoever 
has it has a great prize with the auto- 
graph of George Washington on it. 
Lieutenant Roberts saw the great gen- 
eral often, who is described as a man 
six feet two inches tall; very muscu- 
lar; large hands and feet; a Roman 
nose; blue eyes; a fine, large head, 
and his body in grand proportion 
with his head; and he impressed the 
observer as noble and lofty in spirit. 
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After Colonel Scammon’s regiment 
was through with the siege of Boston, 
Lieutenant Roberts continued in the 
service and rose through various 
grades to that of colonel of a regi- 
ment. He was prominent in town af- 
fairs also. He lost his life in 1780, 
while on a journey down the river to 
Portsmouth. 

One of the men in the company 
kept a diary from which the writer 
was able to trace the route of march 
from Berwick to Cambridge. Scam- 
mon’s regiment was the ‘‘Thirtieth 
Massachusetts Foot.’’ The Thirty- 
first was Colonel Edmund Phinney’s 
regiment of Falmouth and vicinity. 
The Thirty-first marched to Cam- 
bridge in July over the same route 
through New Hampshire and Massa- 
chusetts that has already been de- 
scribed. Of course in passing through 
Dover they did not always stop at the 
same tavern, as there were several 
here at that time. 

One does not have to stretch his im- 
agination very much to appreciate the 
lively times the women of the taverns 
had in cooking enough to satisfy the 
wants daily of sixty or seventy hun- 
gry men on their march to Cam- 
bridge. They not only had to pro- 
vide for those men from Maine, but 
also for the companies in New Hamp- 
shire on their way to the front from 
the towns around Dover. The women 
did not have any modern cooking 
ranges to work with but had to do the 
cooking over fires in open fireplaces 
and in the huge ovens by the side of 
the fireplace. All this work required 
as much patriotism on the part of the 
women as the marching and fighting 
required of the men. No doubt there 
was a good seasoning of fun mixed 
with all the hard work that won 
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American liberty for local self-gov- 
ernment. 

The writer has always taken special 
interest in all that concerns the battle 
of Bunker Hill, and no little pride 
that his great grandfather was a pri- 
vate in Captain Henry Dearborn’s 
company, Colonel John Stark’s regi- 
ment, at the famous ‘‘rail-fence.’’ 
Captain Dearborn was a Nottingham 
man, and later in life rose to be gen- 
eral in the American army. About 
the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury he published his recollections of 
the battle and in it describes the 
march over Charlestown Neck as fol- 
lows: 

‘‘After completing the necessary 
preparations (at Medford) for ac- 
tion, the regiment formed and march- 
ed about one o’clock. When it 
reached Charlestown Neck we found 
two regiments halted in consequence 
of a heavy enfilading fire thrown 
across it, of round, bar and chain shot 
from the lively frigate and floating 
batteries in the Charles river, and a 
floating battery lying in the river 
Mystic, Major McClary went forward 
(from Stark’s regiment) and ob- 
served to the commanders (of the 
halting regiments), if they did not 
intend to move on, to open and let our 
regiment pass. The latter was imme- 
diately done. My company being in 


front, I marched by the side of Col- 
onel Stark, who moving with a very 


deliberate pace, I suggested the pro- 
priety of quickening the march of the 
regiment that it might sooner be re- 
lieved from the galling cross-fire of 
the enemy. With a look peculiar to 
himself he fixed his eye upon me and 
observed, with great. composure: 

‘* *PDearborn, one fresh man in ac- 
tion is worth ten fatigued ones!’ and 
he continued the advance in the same 
cool and collected manner as before.’’ 

It was just the same with Stark 
when he began to fight the enemy at 
the rail-fence covered with new mown 
grass. When he saw the enemy land- 
ing from the boats in Mystic river to 
march up against the New Hamp- 
shire troops, he marched out in front 
of his men and stuck a tall stick in 
the ground; he marched back delib- 
erately to his line and gave orders for 
his men not to fire till the British line 
reached that stick. They obeyed his 
order; the result is recorded in every 
history ; the British soldiers were cut 
down as grass before a scythe. When 
the British had reformed and were 
again advancing, Stark gave orders 
not to fire until they could see the 
whites of the enemy’s eyes; they did 
so and the whole British line was cut 
down as before. 

Lieutenant James Roberts was not 
in Colonel Stark’s regiment, but he 
was just as brave as Stark’s men at 
his post of duty. 




















VANITAS VANITATUM. 


By . 


yp 


With winter nigh, a butterfly, 


In the sun came floating by, 
And, prophet-like, ‘‘ O fool,’’ said I, 
‘*’To some summer region hie, 


Else to-morrow thou shalt die.’’ 


But looking then with prophet’s eye, 


Where Pleasure’s train was passing by, 
From my heart there came a sigh, 
And turning on my way, said I, 


‘*Man hath not yet become so wise 
That he may preach to butterflies.’’ 


THE 


FRONT FENCE. 


By Louis Milton Boody. 


Uncle Dory had decided to paint 
the fence. 

*“We hev sech derned mean weather 
here on this Cape Cod,’’ remarked he; 
‘*nothin’ but fog durin’ this time of 
year, and nothin’ but a blisterin’ hot 
sun in the summer, thet paint, ’spec- 
ially white paint, gits to be no better 
than whitewash.”’ 

Uncle Dory was on his knees by 
the front-yard fence, and, as he ad- 
dressed the foregoing remarks to me, 
he gave force to his words by expres- 
sive waves of the paint brush. 

‘* Jest look at thet confounded fence. 
Last spring I painted it with the best 


white lead and good linseed oil—fel- . 


ler I bought it of said ’t was linseed 
oil, but I believe the derned stuff was 
powgie oil. Now see the derned 


thing! Half on’t black as sut with 
dust, and tother half jest like powder 
—got some of the stuff on my good 
black britches, too. I don’t care so 
much for the britches, cos it didn’t 
do ’em any hurt, but Abigail gut 
mad as thunder.’’ 

At this juncture Abigail and her 
daughter Hetty appeared at the 
door. 

‘“Theodore, you ain’t a goin’ to 
paint thet fence with them pants on, 
air ye? Now, Theodore, do be sen- 
sible.’’ 

‘“Well, Abigail, I think ’t would 
look better if I kept ’emon.’’ Then 
his tone changed perceptibly, as he 
continued in an explanatory manner, 
‘Abigail, I ain’t a goin’ to paint— 
not what you ’d call reg’lar paintin’. 
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I’m jest a goin’ to cover a few 
places.’’ 

Aunt Abby looked distressed. 
‘*Theodore, you air such a trial. 
You know you'll ‘be spattered with 
paint from head to foot. Do for 
pity’s sake hev a little sense, and 
change them pants! ”’ 

The Captain’s head went up and 
he gave a snort, ‘‘Abigail, you let 
me paint this fence in peace. 
goin’ to keep these pants on.’’ 

Aunt Abby returned to the kitchen, 
and Hetty followed after delivering 
this parting shot: ‘‘ Father, I think 
you are real unlikely.’’ 


I’ma 


‘“Huh!’’ sniffed the Captain, 
‘‘unlikely! Ain’t thet jest like a 
woman? Unlikely! Ged, I’d like 


to know who’s gut a better right 
than me to say whether I’m goin’ to 
wear these pants or not! But, then, 
yer can’t reason none with a woman. 
No, sirree, yer can’t never tell a 
woman nothin’. 

‘* Now there’s my darter Hetty— 
good girl as ever was—hed a good edu- 
cation—graduated right here at that 
school yer see over yender—school- 
marster said he never hed a smarter 
scholar. But she’s been teachin’ 
school now fer a year. Thinks she 
knows all about everything now. 
Been livin’ over to Southbay, yer 
see, en’ gut a lot of dern-fool notions 
in her head. 

‘*She don’t like white paint—sez 
taint the thing now to hev yer house 
painted white. ‘Taint artistic, she 
says. En’ what Hetty sez Abigail 
will swear to. Ged! I don’t know 
nothin’ nowadays. WhatI say don’t 
count. Jest as sure as I say a word, 
why Hetty puts her head back, en’ 
kinder gives a little sniff en’ sez with 
reg’ lar quarter-deck air, ‘ Father, you 
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don’t know. Styles hev changed.’ ’”’ 

The light of battle shone in the 
Captain’s eye. 

‘*Don’tknow! Don’tknow! Hm, 
don’t know! P’raps I don’t know. 
Ged, I follered the sea, man and boy, 
for fifty odd year. Shipped as cook 
at ten year, and been mate and mars- 
ter of a vessel, but now, Ged! Hetty’s 
captain, Abigail’s first mate, en’ I’m 
workin’ before the mast, with the 
whole focsle all to myself. 
hev changed—yes, sir, styles hev 
changed. They didn’t hev no sech 
derned, cussed-fool notions, when I 
was a boy, as they do now. 

‘“*Show! My Godfrey dominy! 
thet’s the ruination of this whole 
country. Show! Show! Huh, 
show! Nothin’ but show! Hetty 
wants a meckintosh—hed one two 
year ago, but taint the style now— 
so she sez. 

‘* Now thet meckintosh is jest as 
good as ever ’twas—don’t fit quite 
so good as it did once, of course, fer 
Hetty’s fleshed up some, but ’t will 
keep rain off jest the same. 

‘** But then, what ’s the use of talk- 
in’! Talkin’ is derned poor business 
when yer run afoul of a woman, 'spe- 
cially if thet woman is Abigail or 
Hetty—might jest as well shet up 
when either of them begins to talk. 
I tell yer what ’tis, a man thet hez 
two women folks at home hez gut to 
sail pretty clost to the wind. 

** Well, we ain't all built alike— 
some thinks one way en’ some an- 
other. Thet makes me think of a 
feller thet used to live here in the 
village—used to go mate with Cap’en 
Josh Hillerson. 

‘Well, the feller gut to goin’ 
‘round one winter to dances en’ sech 
like, en’ after a while he begun to 


Styles 
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take a shine ter Susan Bigsbee, old 
Cy Bigsbee’s darter—derned pretty 
girl, too. 

‘*Well, they was engaged, en’ 
‘twas understood thet when he gut 
back from the next vyge they ’d be 


merried. Things in this world is 
mighty uncertain, ‘specially mer- 
riage. 


‘* Yer see, the feller went whalin’— 
shipped along with a New Bedford 
cap’en, en’ ‘twas nigh onto three 
years en’ a half afore he hove in sight 
agin. Ged, didn’t he look fine! I 
recollec’ the fust time I see him com- 
in’ down the street after he gut back. 
He hed a blue coat en’ yeller pants— 
but I’m gettin’ ahead of my story. 

‘‘ Sue Bigsbee was a good enough 
girl, but—well, she was about like 
other girls, if yer know what thet is. 
Give me a good vessel en’ a decent 
crew, en’ I can do a thing or two, 
but I don’t know nothin’ about a 
girl. Ged, I never set up to be a 
connoshur on the subject of girls. 

‘* Well, fer a time after the feller 
went away Sue was pretty dumpish 
—didn’t go nowhere nor seem ter 
care fer nothin’—seemed kinder lone- 
some en’ off color—lovesick, I sup- 
pose. Well, she run on thet way fer 
a week or two, en’ then she took an- 
other tack. Mopin’ want never in 
her line, en’ I guess she overdid it. 
Anyway, all of a sudden she come 
out of mournin’—so ter speak—en’ 
was as lively as ever. 

‘*Ged, I had n’t ought ter be wast- 
in’ my time tellin’ yarns en’ this 
fence not touched yet! Abigail en’ 
Hetty will keelhaul me if they come 


en’ find me runnin’ on like a sea-* 


lawyer this way—might as well finish, 
though, now I’ve begun. 
“Twas pretty nigh on ter six 


months or so when a feller come down 
here from Boston—a slick lookin’ 
cuss, he was, too—buyin’ up cram- 
b’ries fer the firm he worked fer. 
Somehow he happened ter git ac- 
quainted with Sue Bigsbee, en’— 
well, as I said, yer can’t ever tell 
nothin’ about a girl. Soon’s she 
saw him, with his shiny shoes en’ 
standin’ collar en’ pretty neckties en’ 
sech, the fat was all in the fire. He 
hung on here en’ he hung on till 
he'd bought every cramb’ry in the 
town, en’ he en’ Sue was tergether 
the whole endurin’ time. 

‘Yer know how sech things turn 
out—they thought they could n’t live 
without each other—thet fust affair 
was all a mistake, yer know, en’ so 
on—yer know how girls talk. 

‘* Well, he went back ter Boston, 
en’ arter a while they was merried 
en’ went away ter live—I guess ’twas 
a good match, too. Them en’ their 
two children was down here last sum- 
mer—they ’ve gut two of as likely- 
lookin’ children as you ever see—a 
boy en’ a girl. 

‘* When it come time fer the other 
feller to git back, people was kinder 
wonderin’ how he’d take it. Yer 
see, he hadn't heard nothin’ about 
it, fer when a feller goes off whalin’ yer 
can't always tell jest exactly where to 
reach him by writin’, so he don't git 
much news from home. There want 
nobody on the train comin’ down 
from Boston thet knew him, en’ so he 
didn’t hear nothin’ about it until he 
was ridin’ over on the stage from the 
deepo. 

‘‘Jimmy Smith, the stage driver, 
told me about it. He said they was 
a drivin’ along, talkin’ of this en’ 
thet—things thet had happened while 
he was gone—lots of things happen 
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when a feller’s away on a whalin’ 
vyge, I tell yer. Jimmy sez they 
was along by the old Joe Kent place, 
when the feller said, kinder quiet: 

‘** “How’s Sue lookin’ ?’ 

‘Jimmy said it kinder took him 
back a bit, but he answered some- 
thin’ or other: Feller kinder suspi- 
cioned somethin’ was wrong, en’ he 
begun to ask questions. Jimmy held 
back as best he could, but when they 
gut into the village, the feller sez : 

‘**Jimmy, yer keepin’ somethin’ 
back from me, en’ I don’t git out of 
this stage till yer tell me what ’tis 
yer holdin’ back.’ 

‘* En’ then Jimmy told him. Well, 
sir, Jimmy sez the feller jest set 
lookin’ quiet-like out over the fields, 
en’ keepin’ mighty still fer a time, 
en’ then he sez: 

‘** Air yer tellin’ me the truth, 
Jimmy ?’ 


‘* God’s truth,’ said Jimmy. 

‘The feller looked down at the 
wheels fer a minute or two, en’ give 
a sigh, then he bust out into a laugh. 
Jimmy sez thet laugh made his skin 
crawl. 

‘* * Well, there’s more than one 
Sue in the world,’ said the feller. 

‘* Well, sir, I’ll be derned if he 
didn’t go next day en’ propose to 
Sue Baker. He told her he never 
cared fer Sue Bigsbee, anyhow, en’, 
womanlike, she believed him. They 
was married within a month. 

‘* Well, as I was a sayin’, some 
thinks one way en’ some another.’’ 

‘* Theodore,’ 


came a voice from 
the house, ‘‘air you a goin’ to open 
them oysters fer dinner ?’’ 
‘** Ves, yes, Abigail, I’m a comin’.’’ 
‘*Guess I’ll hev to paint thet 
derned fence next week,’’ remarked 


the Captain to me. 
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